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PELAGIC BIRDS OF MONTEREY BAY, CALIFORNIA 

RICHARD W. STALLCUP, 4409 44th Avenue, Sacramento, California 95824 

Monterey Bay is one of the best and most accessible localities in the 
world to observe a large variety of seabirds. At any time of year many 
species of pelagic birds and mammals may be seen. The annual passing 
of migrants, the inclusive periods of residency of wintering animals and 
their favored haunts on the bay have now been studied adequately 
enough that we may generalize them in print. 

In cases where descriptions in popular field guides are incomplete 
or inaccurate, a piece on identification at sea is included in the follow- 
ing annotated list of selected bird species. 

THE BAY 

Monterey Bay is ideal for pelagic bird trips for several outstanding 
reasons: 

1) The edge of the continental shelf is very close to shore at this 
point, bringing deep-water species in and cutting down boat com- 
muting time to truly oceanic waters. 

2) The Monterey Submarine Canyon, the main underwater geograph- 
ical feature, is very deep and upwellings caused by strong north- 
west winds at both rims are attractive to seabirds, particularly 
storm-petrels. 

3) The bay itself is half-moon shaped and relatively sheltered. 

4) The bay is situated far enough south to appeal to warm water 
species and far enough north to appeal to cold water species. 

5) The weather is stable enough to allow year-round trips. Though 
the water may be quite rough at times, we have never witnessed 
a trip on a larger boat canceled for that reason. 

ACCESS 

There are many boats for charter from Fisherman’s Wharf in Monter- 
ey and a few at Santa Cruz and Moss Landing. All are relatively small 
(fewer than 50 passengers) and none have galleys. Western Field Orni- 
thologists, many local Audubon chapters and other nature oriented 
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groups schedule regular trips which are advertised in their newsletters 
and journals. The average cost is between 12 and 15 dollars and, at that, 
still a bargain. Because the trips are very popular they are filled on a 
first come, first served basis and most also have waiting lists. 

Often during the tourist season and on weekends short, inexpensive 
($3-5) sight-seeing or whale-watching tours are run from Fisherman’s 
Wharf, Monterey. Check the charter offices near the end of the pier for 
schedules. No reservations are necessary. These trips can be very 
productive for birders. 

Bring food, drinks and warm and waterproof clothes. Afternoons 
may be warm, so be adaptable. 

SEASONS 

Autumn (early August to mid-November) is by far the best for num- 
bers and variety of seabirds. During this time, at least in the last five 
years, there have been five or more birding boat trips per year, vastly 
more than at any other season. Consequently most of our information 
refers to fall. 

Winter is very good for seeing large numbers of alcids, Black-legged 
Kittiwakes and Northern Fulmars and is perhaps the best season for 
Fork-tailed Storm-Petrel and Short-tailed Shearwater. 

Spring is good for variety (though always less than fall) and for see- 
ing the birds in high plumage. 

Summer is poorly known but is the best season to see large numbers 
of Black-footed Albatrosses. 

AUTUMN TRIPS 

The best way to proceed (and we have tried many) is to leave Mon- 
terey harbor as early as the boat operators will go (0800 or 0900) and 
parallel the Pacific Grove shore (checking for Thick-billed Murres among 
the Commons and looking at terns, grebes, scoters, Sea Otters and sea 
lions) until reaching Point Pinos. Often by this time the skipper will 
have heard from fishing boats that “the birds” are slightly south and 
you may wish to detour briefly toward Carmel Bay. If not, go straight 
out 5-15 km or more, then cut north toward Santa Cruz to the Monter- 
ey Submarine Canyon. Turn east (toward the large concrete smoke 
stacks at Moss Landing) along the canyon’s south or north rim, looking 
for rafting storm-petrels. Then, as time permits, meander back south in 
the bay to the harbor. By going this way the boat will never be heading 
directly into the sup, you are in the heaviest bird concentrations early 
and later the storm-petrels tend to raft in larger numbers. Always devi- 
ate from course to head for feeding flocks and do not be too anxious 
to get far offshore as birding is often very bleak there. When approach- 
ing birds on the water, get the skipper to maneuver the boat so that it 
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is between the sun and the bird for good lighting and so that the boat 
is broadside to the bird to allow everyone a good view. The tendency is 
to head straight for the animal and then only those on the bow can see it. 

SPECIES ACCOUNTS 

PROCELLARI FORMES 

LAYSAN ALBATROSS, Diomedea immutabilis. There are at least five records 
for the Monterey Bay area, all between 29 November and 27 May. All are recent. 

Field identification: The bird is mostly white below, has entirely dark gray- 
brown upper surface of wings and back and has a yellowish-pink bill and pink 
legs and feet. The white rump is set off by dark rectrices. Laysan is the same 
bulk as Black-footed Albatross and averages slightly larger in wingspread. 

BLACK-FOOTED ALBATROSS, D. nigripes. Numbers vary year to year de- 
pending upon water temperature and thus, food availability. Chances of seeing 
one or more near the continental shelf or above the Monterey Submarine Canyon 
are very good from May to mid-September and marginal at other times. Large 
numbers have been found consistently in June and July and over 100 individuals 
have been found together on more than one occasion, usually at active fishing 
trawlers. 

Field identification: Mostly uniform dark brown with some white in primary 
shafts, on the feathers at the base of the bill, and on under and sometimes upper 
tail coverts. Very old birds may become extremely pale on the belly and under- 
wings. Bill, legs and feet are always black. Immature Short-tailed Albatross has 
a pale bill, lejp and feet and is more uniform brown. 



Black-footed Albatross ( Diomedea nigripes). Off Eureka, California, 6 May 1973. 

Photo by John Luther. 
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SHORT-TAILED ALBATROSS, D. albatrus. Formerly very common near 
shore in central California. Now nearly extinct due to destruction of breeding 
colonies in the Bonin Islands, 600 km south of Japan. It was last seen in California 
waters in February 1946. Because the species is now a Japanese national monu- 
ment, is rigidly protected and slowly increasing and because Monterey Bay is well 
within the species’ traditional range, it seems likely that someday it will be seen 
here again. 

Field identification: Adults are similar to the Laysan Albatross but have white 
backs and may be washed with buff. Immatures are all uniform dark chocolate 
brown, but have pink bills, legs and feet. Short-taileds are distinctly larger than 
our other two albatross species. 


KEY TO THE REGULAR SHEARWATERS 

I. If belly white see A 
II. If belly dark see B 

A. 1. Large, slow wing beat, uniform gray-brown above, light pink base bill 

and pink feet, mottled gray-white underwings... 

... Pink-footed Shearwater 

2. Medium size, black cap, gray back, sharply contrasting black and gray 
wings, underwings bright white narrowly bordered with black, bill dark... 
...Buller’s Shearwater 

3. Small, uniform dark above and light below (except broad trailing edge 
of underwings and vent dark), fast wingbeats, bill dark... 

...Manx Shearwater 

B. 1. Large size, slow wingbeats, all dark above and below except light based 

bill and pink feet... 

...Flesh-footed Shearwater 

2. Medium size, all dark blackish-brown above and below including bill and 
feet excepting silvery white lining on the dark underwing, usually ig- 
nores boats... 

...Sooty Shearwater 

3. Medium size, generally short bill, uniform dark sooty-gray brown all 
over except for evenly smoke colored or brownish underwings, usually 
attracted by boats... 

...Short-tailed Shearwater 

Exception: Northern Fulmar— a medium sized procell ariform of variable plum- 
age (dark, light, intermediate and mottled) that can be told from all others by its 
thick neck and rounded head, yellow bill (quite dark in darkest phased birds), 
rounded wing tips and, in all but the darkest plumages, light patches in the outer 
wing. 

NORTHERN FULMAR,- Fvlmarus glacialis. First appears offshore in late Sep- 
tember and quickly increases in numbers to a peak in mid-November. There are 
one 10 June and one oversummer records. The summering bird was not healthy. 
A few always overwinter but some years they are abundant and can be seen eat- 
ing scraps of fish with gulls at harbors and flying nearshore from coastal points. 

Field identification: Highly variable in plumage (light, dark, intermediate and 
mottled). See key to the shearwaters. White shafted primaries in all but the dark- 
est phase appear as a white flash on the upper surface of the wing. Dark birds are 
usually more common by 8 or 9 to 1 but in winter of 1973-74 dark and light were 
equally common and in 1974-75 light birds were more common than dark. 
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Pink-footed Shearwater (Puffinus creatopus). Monterey Bay, fall 1976. 

Photo by Bruce Sorrie 



Northern Fulmar (Fulmarus glacialis). Monterey Bay, November 1973. 

Photo by Bruce Elliott 
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Buller’s Shearwaters (Puffinus bulleri). Monterey Bay, October 1974. 

Photos by Bruce Elliott 
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PINK-FOOTED SHEARWATER, Puffinus creatopus. 

Fall— Guaranteed. Usually the second commonest shearwater after Sooty. 
Numbers drop abruptly in late October and early November. 

Winter— Irregular; probably not present every year and when present, numbers 
are small. 

Spring— Begins to reappear near the end of March and is then present in small 
numbers until late July when the fall influx begins. 

Field identification: Large, relatively slow flying, uniformly gray above and 
white below. Underwing linings imperfectly white, flight feathers dark. Feet 
pink, bill pink based and black tipped. Solitary or gregarious but seldom in 
homogeneous flocks with its own kind. On the water see white throat and chest, 
pink based bill and uniform gray upperparts. 


BULLER’S SHEARWATER, P. bulleri (also New Zealand, Gray-backed Shear- 
water). 

Fall— Normally only occurs in California waters in the fall from late June 
through November with a probable peak during the first week of October, but 
there are two recent winter records. On some trips seen in hundreds but most 
often from 10 to 70 individuals. Seems to be increasing in numbers. 

Field identification: A really striking bird to which no field guide has done 
justice. Immaculately white below narrowly margined on underside of wings by 
black. Above, distinctly black capped, gray backed and with an obvious dark on 
gray extended “W” pattern on upper wing surfaces. On the water see black cap 
distinct from very white throat and chest (as in Manx), evenly gray back. While 
flying at ease, Buller’s tend to arc more frequently than do Pink-footeds and they 
do not beat the wings nearly as quickly or as often as Manx. Homogeneous flocks 
are sometimes encountered and their synchronized flight is beautifully graceful. 


MANX SHEARWATER, P. puffinus (including Black-vented Shearwater). 

Fall— Irregularly reported in August and September; most records are from 
mid-October to late November. 

Winter— There are a very few winter records, indicating the species is irregular 
then in tiny numbers. 

Spring— The three records for early May suggest a possible small but regular 
passage then. 

Field identification: Uniform dark blackish-brown above and entirely white 
below except for flight feathers and wing leading-edge margin and in this, the 
“Black-vented” race, a dark crissum. Very small, fast flying. Manx Shearwaters 
favor shallow water and are probably as often seen from shore as from ocean 
going vessels. 


SOOTY SHEARWATER, P. griseus. 

Fall — Flocks of literally millions pass near-shore from mid-July through August 
and the species may still be considered abundant here through mid-November. 

Other seasons— Sooty Shearwaters are always present in varying numbers in 
California waters and it would be a unique experience to bird a day on Monterey 
Bay without seeing any. Mid-winter is the lowest ebb. 

Field identification: Medium size, uniform gray-brown with silvery underwing 
linings and blackish flight feathers (see Short-tailed Shearwater). Birds molting 
flight feathers often appear to have white wing patches and we have seen sym- 
metrically partial-albino individuals on more than one occasion. See Cape Petrel. 
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SHORT-TAILED SHEARWATER, P. tenuirostris (formerly Slender-billed 
Shearwater). The status of this species has changed in the last century in Cali- 
fornia waters. Formerly considered common near shore, our recent records indi- 
cate that it is at best uncommon. It is most often seen in mid-winter. Very 
difficult to identify. 

Fall— Rarely reported before mid-November. 

Other seasons— Occasionally seen from November through February; records 
from spring, summer and early fall are questionable. 

Field identification: Slightly smaller than the very similar Sooty Shearwater 
but underwings uniform smoke or brownish-gray (not merely lined with silver- 
white as in Sooty) but not black as in some descriptions. Body color is subtly 
less dark (blackish-brown) than in Sooty and is more gray-brown. At close range 
the bill averages smaller than the Sooty Shearwater’s in length and less so in bulk. 
Seen in flight the tail is noticeably shorter. Short-taileds often show interest in 
boats, whereas Sooties seldom do. 

FLESH-FOOTED SHEARWATER, P. cameipes (formerly Pale-footed Shear- 
water). 

Fall— Earliest record 8 August and latest 1 December. Rare but regular on 
Monterey Bay and never more than one or two per trip, if any. 

Other seasons-Two records for May indicate irregular spring passage in tiny 
numbers. One 21 February and one 13 March records suggest rare wintering. 
There are no records between 28 May and 8 August. 

Field identification: Large with proportions, behavior and style of flight very 
similar to that of the Pink-footed Shearwater (some authorities believe that the 
two are conspecific). Mostly very dark throughout but with pale (whitish or 
pinkish) based, black tipped bill and light colored legs and feet which can best be 
seen as the bird is water-running to gain flight. On the water note slightly larger 
size than Sooty Shearwater and obvious light based bill. First year Heermann’s 
Gulls are similarly dark blackish-brown throughout, have pink based, black tipped 
bills but are smaller, have black legs and feet, fly bouyantly and are obviously 
gulls, not shearwaters. 




Flesh-footed Shearwater (Puffinus cameipes). Monterey Bay, 5 October 1973. 

Photo by John Luther 
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STREAKED SHEARWATER, Calonectris leucomelas (formerly White-faced 
Shearwater). A single individual was collected from a mixed flock of shearwaters 
on 3 October 1975 on Monterey Bay. It is the only record for the northeast 
Pacific. 

Field identification: Nearly as large as a Pink-footed Shearwater. Face, neck 
and closed wings with distinct black streaks. Mostly brown above including tail. 
Bill yellowish, legs and feet pinkish. 

Range— Breeds and winters strictly in the western Pacific but is highly migra- 
tory there. This bird was truly out of range but the species may well occur again 
in California waters. 

CAPE PETREL, Daption capensis. Exceedingly rare. One shot “off Monterey” 
before 1853 is questionable. Two recent sight records are for 9 September 1962 
and 13 March 1974. 

Field identification: The striking black, white and checkered pattern of this 
bird make it seemingly unmistakable; however, it is not dissimilar to some mottled 
Northern Fulmars and we have seen symmetrically partial albinistic Sooty Shear- 
waters which looked surprisingly like this species. 

FORK-TAILED STORM-PETREL, Oceanodroma furcata. Another species 
which seems to fluctuate in numbers according to water temperature patterns, 
preferring cold conditions. Some years almost common. 

Fall— Recently but one or two have occasionally been seen in the great flocks 
of Black and Ashy storm-petrels above the Monterey Submarine Canyon or near 
Point Pinos. 

Other seasons— In optimum years (none in the last ten), Fork-taileds may be 
seen near shore during any season except summer. Recently however, the few 
records away from fall have been for mid-winter and most of these, blown near- 
shore by northwest gales. 

Field identification: This is the only uniform light gray North Pacific storm- 
petrel but phalaropes (especially Red) and other shorebirds at sea may be prob- 
lematical. Storm-petrels have bouyant, pumping flight (not labored and hurried 
as do shorebirds) and appear blunt headed and long tailed. 

LEACH’S STORM-PETREL, O. leucorhoa. Very rarely encountered near 
Monterey; the few recent records are near the edge and beyond the continental 
shelf, except for individuals blown to shore by northwest gales. A preference for 
more offshore, deeper water is indicated. 

Seasons— All of the records for Monterey Bay are for October and November. 
A rather common breeder on the Farallon Islands. 

Field identification: Only white-rumped individuals have thus far been detect- 
ed off northern California (a dark rumped form occurs off southern California). 
The white rump patch is actually partially divided by a dark bar and appears 
smudgy, not bright white. The smudgy white rump, dark brown plumage, notched 
tail (hard to see), dark underwings and rather erratic, nighthawk-like flight as well 
as the large size (only slightly smaller than a Black) and relatively long wings, bent 
or bowed will identify this species. 

GALAPAGOS STORM-PETREL, O. tethys kelsalli. An individual of this, the 
southern, Peruvian race was taken alive at Carmel on 21 January 1969, after five 
days of southerly gales. It was the first North American record for this race and 
the first U.S. record for the species. It is unlikely that this bird will ever be en- 
countered on a Monterey pelagic trip. 

Field identification: Small and quite black with a square or very slightly 
notched tail and long, triangular white rump patch. From Leach’s: it is much 
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Black Storm-Petrel (Oceanodroma melania). Monterey Bay, September 1974. 
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smaller and darker with relatively much shorter wings and a triangular bright 
white rump patch. From Wilson’s: somewhat smaller with black feet, a triangular 
white rump patch and deliberate flight. 

WILSON’S STORM-PETREL, Oceanites oceanicus. One to three individuals 
have been found by fortunate birders on trips from September to November for 
the last six years associated with the great storm-petrel flocks over the submarine 
canyon. There are probably more records for Monterey Bay than for the entire 
rest of the North Pacific. 

Field identification: Medium sized and quite black with a bright white rump 
patch, rounded tail, yellow foot webbing (hard to see) and fluttery, dangly flight 
and behavior identify this bird. It is very long-legged and when flying directly 
the feet usually extend slightly beyond the tail tips but rarely are carried reflexed 
forward (Will Russell pers. comm.)- Though very rare, it is the most likely white- 
rumped storm-petrel to be seen inside Monterey Bay during periods of calm wind. 

LEAST STORM-PETREL, Halocyptena microsoma. Very rare and only pres- 
ent in years of warm water. Has only been found in 1969, 1972, 1974 and 1976 
and only from September to late October. Most times that this species is correct- 
ly identified extralimitally (as in Monterey Bay) it has been by observers who have 
become familiar with the bird where it is more common. 

Field identification: The smallest storm-petrel, all dark with a wedge-shaped 
tail. Contrary to what other authors have suggested, the tail appears relatively 
short, not long. Flight is fairly direct with rather deep wingbeats, similar to those 
of the Black Storm-Petrel, but more rapid. 

ASHY STORM-PETREL, Oceanodroma homochroa. Abundant at diurnal 
roosts 3-10 km off Moss Landing above the rims of the Monterey Submarine Can- 
yon from August through November. In the fall, individuals are occasionally 
seen during morning hours flying toward the roost from other sectors of the bay. 

Other seasons— Occasionally seen winter and spring especially in-bay during 
northwest gales. A common breeder on the Farallon Islands. 

Field identification: All dark with lighter wing linings and a notched tail. 
Medium size with wingbeat rhythm between that of Black and Least storm-petrels 
but more shallow. The wings are raised only to and not above horizontal before 
the down-stroke. Familiarity with these three is the best way to tell them apart. 
It is often more of impression than detail. 

BLACK STORM-PETREL, O. melania. Common in autumns of warm water 
and uncommon in others. The earliest date is 8 August 1974. Sometimes nearly 
as numerous as the Ashy Storm-Petrel with which it shares the same habits and 
distribution on Monterey Bay. 

Other seasons— Does not occur in winter, spring or early summer. 

Field identification: Large and dark with dark underwings and a slighdy notched 
tail. Flight is deliberate and wingbeats are fairly deep and spaced reminiscent of 
the flight of a Black Tern. Unlike the Ashy Storm-Petrel, the wings are raised 
definitely above the horizontal before each down-stroke. 

PELICANI FORMES 

RED-BILLED TROPICBIRD, Phaethon aethereus. There are two records, 29 
June 1973 and 14 July 1970, both of adult birds. 

Field identification: Flight rapid like an accelerating Rock Dove. From below 
see dark inner secondaries. From above see black speckled back and inner wings. 
White-tailed Tropicbird, which has definitely occurred once in southern California, 
has white inner secondaries from below and solid black bars on the wings from 
above. 
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MAGNIFICENT FRIGATEBIRD, Fregata magnificens. There are several rec- 
ords for the fall between 15 July and 20 October. It is at best a rare and irregular 
species and most observations are from shore. 

Field identification: See any good field guide but do not assume that any 
frigatebird is a Magnificent. Check them carefully. The rusty coloration on the 
breast and head of the immature Great Frigatebird (F. minor ) may be conspicu- 
ous or it may be restricted to just a few feathers and hence visible only at close 
range (Alan Craig pers. comm.). 

DOUBLE-CRESTED CORMORANT, Phalacrocorax auritus. Very rarely seen 
along the Pacific Grove shore or on boat trips in the southern part of the bay. 
Occasionally seen nearshore from Santa Cruz to Moss Landing. Most often found 
in fall and winter. 

Field identification: A large cormorant with a distinct orange or yellow gular 
pouch and in the immature often with a mostly yellow-orange bill. Immatures 
are light brown above and often very whitish below. In flight, the head is clearly 
distinct from the neck and the neck itself is carried crooked at all times (Figure 1). 

BRANDT’S CORMORANT, P. penicillatus. Common on rocks along the Pacif- 
ic Grove shore and very common on Monterey Bay feeding in mixed flocks on 
surface fish or flying in small to large flocks very close to the water. A common 
breeder at Point Lobos and abundant in winter probably due to influx from 
Farallon Island populations. Present throughout the year. 

Field identification: A large cormorant. Breeding adults with an incredible 
sky-blue and pale yellow gular pouch. In other plumages and at some distance 
the gular pouch appears tan (sometimes yellow but never as bright as that of the 
Double-crested in any condition). Immatures are dark brown to blackish above 
and slightly paler below, lightest on the chest. In flight the head is distinct from 
the neck. The neck is carried straight during normal commuting flight (Figure 1), 
but is sometimes crooked when individuals look at some attraction like a boat or 
a feeding bird flock. 

PELAGIC CORMORANT, P. pelagicus. Always present but never as common 
as Brandt’s along the Pacific Grove shore and in Monterey Bay. Breeds in small 
numbers at Point Lobos on cliff faces away from the large Brandt’s colonies. 

Field identification: A relatively small cormorant. The red gular pouch of 
spring birds is difficult to see but adults in vernal plumage have obvious white 
oval flank patches on each side of the rump. Immatures are nearly uniform dark 
brown unlike the two larger species which show pale areas on the underparts. The 
iridescence of adults is consistently and beautifully green. In flight the head and 
neck are always straight and seem virtually to taper to a point. There is little 
apparent head (Figure 1). 

BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY, Sula nebouxii. One adult and three immatures were 
seen from Lover’s Point on 16 October 1971 and two immatures were there the 
next day. Blue-footed Boobies staged a major invasion into southern California 
that year. See the list of reasonably possible species below. 

CHARADRIIFORMES 

RED PHALAROPE, Pbalaropus fulicarius. The seasonal status of this invasion- 
ary bird is quite variable. There are always a few present on the bay from late Sep- 
tember to late November, and from late April through May. Some autumns, how- 
ever, (about four in ten) many thousands appear and during these invasions the 
species may be present from as early as mid-August with individuals lingering 
throughout the winter. 
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Figure 1. The identifying characters of cormorants in flight. Above, the Double- 
crested, demonstrating its large bill and head and crooked neck. Middle, the 
Brandt’s, with its large bill and head and straight neck (see text). Below, the 
Pelagic, a smaller bird with a slim neck and bill, and very little apparent head. 
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Field identification: Generally chunkier than the Northern Phalarope with a 
distinctly bigger head, shorter, thicker neck and shorter, stouter bill. The body is 
more robust and circular. In fall the back is uniform pale gray, darkest on the 
hindneck, and the dark eyestripe may be very nearly lacking. With its bold white 
wingstripe, the flying fall Red Phalarope strongly suggests a Sanderling. Contrary 
to popular opinion the bill color of most individuals in the fall is black, not yellow. 
The basic call note is a “pik” similar to but louder than that of the Northern 
Phalarope; however, a short, high trill is sometimes given, particularly in the spring. 
Breeding plumaged birds can hardly be mistaken. 

NORTHERN PHALAROPE, Lobipes lobatus. Generally earlier and more reg- 
ular than the Red Phalarope. The species is present from late July through Sep- 
tember and from early April to early May, sometimes in large numbers. There are 
only three winter records, all onshore. 

Field identification: Thinner in all respects than Red Phalarope. The head is 
smaller, the neck longer and more slim and the bill narrower and more sharply 
pointed. The back is generally darker gray to black and most often contains light 
stripes, but winter plumaged adults can be surprisingly light gray with indistinct 
stripes. The blackish crown, hindneck and eyestripe are much more evident in 
this than in the Red. The basic calls are a detached series of “pik” notes, similar 
to but flatter than those of the Red. 

JAEGERS. To identify immature jaegers, some comparative experience is man- 
datory. 

LONG-TAILED JAEGER, Stercorarius longicaudus. Records extend from 30 
August into late October but the species is very rare here and is not identified 
each year. They may be more common farther seaward with flocks of Arctic 
Terns. 

Field identification: Adults with their extremely long, flexible pointed tail 
feathers, clearly isolated black cap and immaculate white chests are easy. Im- 
matures are usually not safely identifiable from Parasitics or even from Pomarines 
but they do fly more gracefully, even ternlike, are more uniform gray and have 
three or less white shafted primaries. The undersurface of the wings are beautiful- 
ly and evenly marbled and the flanks are often barred vertically with wide, dark 
stripes. The bill is quite small but so are those of some Parasitics. 

PARASITIC JAEGER, S. parasiticus. Occurs regularly from late July through 
mid-November with a probable peak in mid-September. A few are usually seen 
on pelagic trips during this time generally within a kilometer or two of shore. 
Often seen from shore between Pt. Pinos and Monterey Harbor. 

Other seasons— There are a few scattered records from December into April 
and only two between early May and early July. 

Field identification: No obvious sexual dimorphism but many phases. May be 
confused with Pomarine (see below) or Long-tailed (see above) jaegers. Adults 
with elongated central tail feathers are easy but be aware that Long-tailed Jaegers 
can have short (broken or growing) tail feathers. Parasitics have generally smaller 
heads and bills than Pomarines and only 3 to 5 white shafted primaries. At ease 
flight is like a medium sized gull. 

POMARINE JAEGER, S. pomarinus. More common than Parasitic Jaeger 
except perhaps very near the Pacific Grove shoreline. As many as 40 have been 
seen on trips during late September and early October. 

Other seasons— A few linger through the winter and there is some passage from 
early April into the first week of May. From mid-May to mid-July (when the first 
fall returnees arrive) there are very few acceptable records. 
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Pomarine Jaeger (Stercoranns pomarinus). Monterey Bay, fall 1976. 

Photo by Bruce Sortie 



Parasitic Jaeger (Stercorarius parasiticus). Monterey Bay, fall 1976. 

Photo by Bruce Sortie 
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Field identification: Adults with full tails are easy and obvious. Immatures 
may be mistaken for Skuas or Parasitic Jaegers. After seeing many of both, one 
can sometimes tell Pomarines from Parasitics by the “pom’s” larger proportions 
(frame, bill, head, neck) more primaries with white shafts (5 to 8 versus 3 to 5) 
and their rhythm and “weight” of flight (normal, ar ease flight only) resembling 
a Herring Gull for Pomarine and a Heermann’s Gull for Parasitic. See Skua. 

SKUA, Catharacta skua. Skuas have been seen on Monterey Bay every fall 
since 1962 and as many as 10 have been reported by some fortunate observers 
there. The species is missed, however, more times than it is seen and can never be 
guaranteed. Fall records run from late July through October. 

Other seasons— There is one record each for March, April, May and June. 

Note: Some authorities recognize five species of Skua and most (outside the 
United States) recognize at least three. All of the live birds we have been able to 
specifically identify have definitely been the South Polar Skua, C. maccormicki, 
and there is no published acceptable record of any other form from the northeast 
Pacific. 

The bird is similar to the Great Skua and similarly, immatures are chocolate 
brown. Adults, however, are brown with gold and yellow hackles not gray-brown 
uniformly like adult Great Skua. Of the other three Skuas there is a really big 
blackish one, a dull brown one and a ferruginous colored one. Maccormicki has 
the shortest, stubbiest bill of all. If possible photographs should be taken of all 
Skuas, as some of the other forms may well occur here. 

Field identification: Dark, immature Pomarine Jaegers are often mistaken for 
Skuas but when there really is a Skua, seldom if ever is the reverse true. They are 
big, very dark with very prominent white wing patches on both upper and lower 
wing surfaces. The wings are super broad and more rounded (less pointed) than 
those of the jaegers. The tail is rather short. Skuas have thick “wrestler” necks 
and like jaegers are usually stirring up a lot of trouble. 

BLACK-LEGGED KITTIWAKE, Rissa tridactyla. Invasionary. Occurs in vary- 
ing numbers from very late August into May and occasionally May to August 
following flight years. 

Field identification: The books are adequate but most fail to mention that 
this species has a more rounded wing appearance and faster, stiffer wingbeat than 
other gulls of this size. 

Note: Black-legged Kittiwakes with pink or reddish legs do occur. 

SABINE’S GULL, Xema sabini. Always uncommon but a few are seen annual- 
ly in fall, late August to late October, and in spring, mid-April to mid-May. There 
is one winter record. 

Field identification: With any decent view, this striking bird is obvious and 
there should be no problem. Be aware that Bonaparte’s Gulls, which most resem- 
ble its flying manner, and hatching-year Black-legged Kittiwakes, which most re- 
semble its plumage, are both more common in the bay. 

ARCTIC TERN, Sterna paradisaea. Uncommon but regular mid-August to 
mid-October usually well offshore. Very rare nearshore in spring and all of the 
few records then are from late April to 10 June. 

COMMON TERN, S. birundo. Fairly common from late July through early 
November and from mid-April through May. Often seen inside Monterey Bay as 
well as far offshore where it is occasionally encountered in mixed flocks with 
Arctic Terns. 

FORSTER’S TERN, S. forsteri. Present throughout the year with strongest 
passage in April and May and from early August through October. A very few 
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are present in winter and it is the only tern likely to be seen then. Forster’s are 
seldom seen more than a few hundred meters from shore but there are two April 
records of the species several kilometers northwest of Point Pinos. 

Field identification of Sterna terns: The identification of immatures and many 
times adults is difficult and sometimes impossible under less than optimum viewing 
conditions. Field guides disagree and popular concensus is usually inaccurate 
concerning certain identification clues for these fine birds. 

The following is a summary of bird guide descriptions, personal observations 
and various other printed materials, notably an account by Jean-Pierre Vande 
Weghe translated and reprinted from Aves, with an addendum to include Forster’s 
Tern (California Birds 1:29-36, 1970). 

Forster’s Tern is the most different of these three similar species, so let us 
look at it contrasted against Common and Arctic terns, alternately coined “com- 
mie” terns (Figure 2). 



Figure. 2. Above, silhouette of Arctic Tern, demonstrating its short front end, 
small slightly decurved bill and rounded head. Below, Common or Forster’s Tern, 
showing its long front end, longer, thicker bill and flatter head. 
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FORSTER’S 

1) Adult mantle pale gray, tail pale grayish yielding little contrast on upper- 
parts (not valid in immatures). 

2) Adult distinctly white outer web to outer tail feather (tail grayish). 

3) Adult primaries lighter than mantle above and uniform light from below. 

4) Winter and immature with black eyepatch to rear of eye only rarely con- 
necting on nape. Like a party mask. 

5) Immature with light leading edge to inner wing (no mark). 

6) Immature with buff edges to back feathers and black tips to outer three 
rectrices. 

7) Wingbeats (flying at ease) relatively shallow and fast. 

“COMMIC” 

1) Mantle darker gray than Forster’s, white rump and tail yield distinct back- 
tail contrast (as in immature Forster’s). 

2) Distinctly dark outer web to outer tail feather (tail white). 

3) Primaries as dark or darker than mantle above and showing black tipped 
primaries from below. 

4) Winter and immature with eye in black, black hindcrown triangling on to 
nape. Like a bandanna worn black on white. 

5) Immature with dark leading edge to inner wing most noticeable as a dark 
shoulder crescent on perched birds. This mark can sometimes be covered 
by body feathers. 

6) Immature with brown and black edges to back feathers and dusky tips to 
outer rectrices. 

7) Wingbeats (flying as ease) relatively rather deep and slow. 

Common and Arctic Terns are superficially quite similar but posture and color- 
ation differences make them easily separable under good viewing conditions. 

COMMON 

1) In flight, relatively long bill and head and short tail make that part of the 
bird in front of the wings about the same length as that part behind the 
wings. Good straight profile view only. 

2) Long bill gives the head a long, sleek appearance. 

3) Looking up at the bird, little or no light can be seen through the flight 
feathers and the tail shows dark outer edges. 

4) Underside of primaries broadly tipped with dark. 

5) Adult in spring slightly flushed with li^ht gray (hard to see). No obvious 
white stripe on face. 

6) Adult bill usually orange-red and usually tipped with dark. 

7) Perched, legs (tarsi) quite long when compared to similarly perched Arctic 
Tern. 

8) When perched, wing tips meet the end of the tail. 

9) Dorsal wing coverts of immature gray. 

10) Dark wedge on upper wing surface from tip toward base of 5th and 6th 
primaries. 

ARCTIC 

1) In flight relatively short bill and head and long tail make that part of the 
bird in front of the wings barely half as long as that part of the bird behind 
the wings. 

2) Short bill gives head rounded, delicate look. 
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3) Looking up at the bird, much light may be seen through nearly all primary 
and secondary feathers forming large triangles of transparency and the tail 
is quite white all over. 

4) Underside of primaries narrowly tipped with blackish. 

5) Adults are distinctly gray below but show a clearly defined white facial 
stripe between the black cap and the gray throat. 

6) Adult bill blood red with no dark tip (Common can get this way). 

7) When perched, legs (tarsi) quite short when compared to similarly perched 
Common Terns. 

8) When perched, wingtips fall short of the end of the tail. 

9) Dorsal wing coverts of immature whitish. 

10) Lack the black wedge on upper wing surface. 

Three marks often considered to be diagnostic should be used only to qualify 
other evidence. 

1) Bill color is quite variable. In spring Forster’s is usually yellow-orange with 
a dark tip, Common is usually orange-red with a black tip and Arctic is 
usually blood red to the tip. Forster’s, however, can be quite red and Com- 
mon can be red with no black tip. Bills of all three species turn black in 
winter. 

2) Apparent tarsal length depends upon how the bird is standing and how the 
belly feathers are arranged. 

3) The vocalizations of these birds vary considerably, migrants seldom call 
and the field guide descriptions leave most people confounded. The differ- 
ences in call seem to be of relative nasality with the voice of Arctic being 
generally harsher and more raspy. 


COMMON MURRE, Uria aalge. Quite common from July, when adults swim 
into the bay with flightless chicks, into April, when most leave to breed on outer 
rocks. A few are usually present through May and June. 

Field identification: In fall most Commons are in full winter plumage so dark 
headed individuals then should be checked for Thick-billed Murres. See next 
species. 

THICK-BILLED MURRE, U. lomvia. In most of the last ten years one or 
two individuals have been present just off the mouth of the Monterey boat harbor 
from late August to November and occasionally through late February. Only 
twice has Thick-billed been encountered more than a few hundred meters from 
shore. 

Field identification: Because in the fall most Common Murres are in winter 
plumage, dark headed birds should be checked. Thick-billeds average blacker in 
head and back (brownish-black in Common) but this may be distorted by wear. 
The white gape mark is difficult to see and may be lacking altogether. Better 
marks are the angle about mid-bill on the gonys and an evenly decurved culmen. 
The bill appears slightly shorter and thicker but its shape, not bulk, should be 
noted (Figure 3). Thick-billeds more often sit on the water with the neck slightly 
extended and bill pointed forward guillemot-style but may also slouch the head 
backwards and raise the bill tip like a Common Murre. Another mark which is sel- 
dom treated is that where the white and black (summer plumage only) meet on the 
breast there is a rather definite high angled peak forward on the throat of Thick- 
billed and it is a lower, more rounded peak in the Common. Even with all of 
these clues a group of us once had excellent, close looks at an individual murre 
and could not assign either name to it. For photographs and further discussion 
of murre identification see Yadon, California Birds 1:107-110, 1970. 
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PIGEON GUILLEMOT, Ceppbus columba. A common breeder under wharfs 
in Monterey Harbor and old buildings along Cannery Row but numbers drop 
dramatically in fall and the species is scarce until spring. A few, however, may be 
found any time of the year near shore at Hopkins Marine Station. Seldom seen 
more than a few hundred meters from shore. 

Field identification: Juveniles and winter plumaged birds have been mistaken 
for winter plumaged Marbled Murrelets. It is not hard to do as they can look much 
more similar than the books indicate. Watch size and shape and be sure that the 
white wing marks are coverts, not scapulars, 

HORNED PUFFIN, Fratercula comiculata. Very rare. Previous to 1976 there 
were only six records for the Bay and five of them were of sick or dead birds on 
beaches. In June 1976 at least seven healthy birds were seen off Monterey. Most 
California records are for June but scatter into November. It is possible that some 
of the fall records were actually beached during late summer and not discovered 
promptly. 

Field identification: The immaculate definition between the black upperparts 
and white underparts and the puffin bill will identify this species since the Com- 
mon Puffin (F. arctica ) is most unlikely here. 




Figure 3. Above, the head of a Common Murre showing the rather straight cul- 
men and the angle of the gonys slightly posterior of mid-bill. Below, the head of 
a Thick-billed Murre showing the evenly decurved culmen and the angle of the 
gonys at mid-bill. 
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TUFTED PUFFIN, Lunda cirrhata. Occasionally one or two are seen on fall 
trips and there are a few widely scattered records for the rest of the year. 

Field identification: The only problem is that immatures may look very much 
like the similarly sized Rhinoceros Auklet. With a good view, however, bill shape 
is definitive. 

RHINOCEROS AUKLET, Cerorhinca monocerata. Returns to Monterey Bay 
beginning in late July, is uncommon through early October, and in mid-winter 
builds in numbers to many thousands which night-roost on the calm waters but 
forage by day more seaward. Most fall trips record a few individuals. The later 
the trip the more Rhinos. A sparse breeder on the Farallon Islands. 

Field identification: See Tufted Puffin. Flying birds are simply large, mostly 
dark, light bellied alcids one-third again the size of Cassin’s Auklet and murrelets. 
Immature Tufted Puffins have more rounded wings and larger bills. 

PARAKEET AUKLET, Cyclorrhynchus psittacula. Not certainly identified 
alive for many years here. Old records and beach corpses are from mid-November 
to early April 

Field identification; The field guides seem to be adequate. 

CASSIN’S AUKLET, Ptychoramphus aleuticus. Begins to return to Monterey 
in mid-August and may be seen there through fall and winter, departing in April. 
It is likely that several thousands use the bay for a night roost in winter as during 
that time droves are often seen flying west past Pt. Pinos at dawn with Rhinoceros 
Auklets. The few summer records may be of foraging flocks from their nesting 
stronghold, the Farallon Islands. 

Field identification: Small, like murrelets. Uniform gray-brown above includ- 
ing throat and breast. Definitely light bellied but never gives the impression of a 
black and white bird as do all murrelets in winter plumage. In summer plumage, 
Marbled Murrelet is brown but does not have an extensively whitish belly, has a 
mottled appearance and has more pointed wings. In flight, the wingtips appear 
more stiff and rounded (like tongue depressors) than do those of the large Rhinoc- 
eros Auklet and of the murrelets. The large Crested Auklet (Aethia cristatella) 
which conceivably could occur is darker, especially on the crown and nape, has a 
pale bill and is dark bellied. On the water all winter murrelets show considerable 
white. Cassin’s does not. 

MARBLED MURRELET, Brachyramphus marmoratus . Resident but rarely 
encountered on fall trips, or any trips for that matter, from Monterey Harbor. 
Occasionally one or two are in the Harbor. Most individuals seen within the bay 
are extremely nearshore from Moss Landing northwest to Santa Cruz. The nearest 
reliable place to see this species is from Pigeon Point, San Mateo County, by 
telescope. 

Field identification: The field guides are adequate. See Pigeon Guillemot above. 

XANTUS’ MURRELET, Endomychura hypoleuca scrippsi. Not as uncommon 
as is popularly believed. Has been seen on Monterey Bay on at least one boat trip 
every fall in the last thirteen. Usually in singles or pairs and usually west of the 
100 fathom line, or over the submarine canyon but as many as 16 have been seen 
on a single trip and at various points in the outer bay. The earliest fall record is 
3 July and the latest is 24 October. Several were carefully identified near Point 
Pinos on 15 February and 4 April 1976 and recently a few have been in the vicin- 
ity of the Farallon Islands in spring, suggesting possible nesting. A single southern 
Xantus’ Murrelet (E. h. hypoleuca) was definitely observed 10 km northwest of 
Point Pinos on 2 October 1976 and is no doubt the northernmost record for that 
subspecies. In this form, the white from the cheeks extends up in front of the eye 
and occasionally over and behind it. For critical identification of Endomychura 
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murrelets see Jehl and Bond, Morphological variation and species limits in murre- 
lets of the genus Endomycbura, Transactions San Diego Society of Natural His- 
tory 18(2):9-24, 1975. 

Field identification: Uniform dark blackish-gray above and all white below; 
gleaming white underwings sometimes flecked with a few dark feathers. Winter 
Marbled Murrelet always shows white scapulars and Ancient has a gray back and 
upper wing coverts. Xantus’ and Craveri's Murrelets hold the head high with neck 
extended, not slouched as pictured in field guides. 

CRAVERI’S MURRELET, Endomycbura craven. There are two recent rec- 
ords, both in August 1972. Old specimen records, however, extend from late 
August to early October. 

Field identification: Like Xantus’ but blacker above. Underwings appear off- 
white to dark gray but never bright white. Axillars are notably lighter than the 
rest of the underwing. Distribution of light and dark in the neck area may be a 
usable mark where a narrow peninsula of black juts downward slightly toward the 
upper breast from the side of the neck as in the winter plumaged Spotted Sand- 
piper. Posture is like that of the Xantus’ Murrelet. 

ANCIENT MURRELET, Synthliboramphus antiquus . Later than most alcids; 
the earliest date for normal arrivals is 4 October. Numbers build in late October 
and November. Ancients are fairly common offshore through the winter and into 
early April. There is a record of one in breeding plumage for 1 June 1975. 

Field identification: Black of crown, face and chin (and in breeding plumage, 
throat) sharply defined from gray back. The bright white underparts extend well 
up on to the neck almost forming a white collar. Bill is yellow and this is visible 
at a remarkable distance. None of the other small alcids are gray backed except 
Cassin’s Auklet, which is darker and much more extensively dark on the breast 
and sides. 


REASONABLY POSSIBLE SPECIES 

WANDERING ALBATROSS, Diomedea exulans. An adult female was photo- 
graphed sitting on shore in Sonoma County on 11 and 12 July 1967. It flew 
seaward on the 1 2th. It is possible that this bird was a genuine wanderer and thus 
is a possible expectee for Monterey Bay. 

MOTTLED (SCALED) PETREL, Pterodroma inexpectata. One was picked up 
dead on Point Reyes Beach on 25 February 1976 (Manolis, Western Birds in 
press). It was a first occurrence for California; however there are several recent 
and old records from Washington and Oregon. An additional specimen was found 
beached at San Simeon, San Luis Obispo County on 13 March 1976 for the sec- 
ond state record (David Ainley pers. comm.). Since that time, there have been two 
additional beached corpses reported in California, one from the south coast and 
one from Humboldt County. This species will very likely be encountered one 
day off Monterey. 

HARCOURT’S STORM-PETREL, Oceanodroma castro. Has been reported 
once with convincing documentation as seen in September off San Diego and is 
a possibility here. 

WHITE-TAILED TROPICBIRD, Phaethon lepturus. Has been seen once in 
southern California and an individual tropicbird, “probably White-tailed,” was 
seen 12 km northwest of Point Pinos over 500 fathoms of water on 10 March 1970 
by an extremely competent observer. 
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BROWN BOOBY, Sula leucogaster. Recorded in waters off southern Cali- 
fornia. One was well described from near Davenport, Santa Cruz County 20 July 
1975. Boobies of all species regularly ride the masts of ships. Some are doubtless 
captured and kept alive on vessels passing through tropical waters and later are 
released or escape. 

RED-FOOTED BOOBY, S. sula. An individual of this species was captured on 
the Farallon Islands on 25 August 1975 and a different bird was well seen there 
on 12 October of the same year (Huber and Lewis, Western Birds in press). The 
possibility that they were "helped” along by a northbound ship does exist. 

KITTLITZ’S MURRELET, Brachyrampbus brevirostris. An individual in sum- 
mer plumage washed up in southern California in August and there are recent rec- 
ords from Washington State. For these reasons it is included here as a possibility. 


OTHER BIRDS USUALLY SEEN LATE SEPTEMBER THROUGH OCTOBER 


OTHER ANIMALS WHICH HAVE BEEN SEEN ON MONTEREY BAY BIRD- 
ING TRIPS 


Common Loon 
Pacific Loon 
Red-throated Loon 
Western Grebe 
Red-necked Grebe 
Horned Grebe 
Eared Grebe 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Brown Pelican 
Surf Scoter 
White-winged Scoter 
Red-breasted Merganser 


Black Turnstone 
Glaucous-winged Gull 
Western Gull 
Herring Gull 
Thayer’s Gull 
California Gull 
Ring-billed Gull 
Mew Gull 
Bonaparte’s Gull 
Heermann’s Gull 
Elegant Tern 


Sea Otter 
Steller’s Sea Lion 
California Sea Lion 
Harbor Seal 
Northern Fur Seal 
Northern Elephant Seal 
Pacific White-sided Dolphin 
Harbor Porpoise 
Dali Porpoise 

Northern Right Whale Dolphin 
Gray Grampus (Risso’s Dolphin) 
Pilot Whale 


Orca (Killer Whale) 
Sperm Shale 
Humpback Whale 
Minke Whale 
Sei Whale 
Finback Whale 
Blue Whale 
California Gray Whale 
Sunfish 
Blue Shark 
Great White Shark 
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Short-tailed Shearwater (Puf firms tenuirostris) about 8 km northwest of Point 
Pinos, Monterey County, California on 6 March 1977. Note the short bill, steep 
forecrown and rounded head which give this species more of a “gentle look” 
compared to the longer bill and rather flat forecrown of the Sooty Shearwater 
(P. griseus). 

Photo by Richard W. Stallcup 


Reprints with covers are available from Phil Schaeffer, 376 Greenwood Beach 
Road, Tiburon, CA 94920. Price: $1.50 (10 or more $1.00 each) postpaid. Make 
checks payable to Western Field Ornithologists. Reprints are not available from 
the author. 
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ARNOLD SMALL, 608 N. Camden Drive, Beverly Hills, California 90210 

Having repeatedly attempted in vain to study and photograph Gol- 
den Eagles at their eyries in California, I can well appreciate the time, 
effort, patience, and technical skill that went into the production of Don 
Hoechlin’s photographic essay of these marvelous birds. Golden Eagles, 
like other raptors, have exceptionally keen vision, are wary of man, and 
are extremely shy at the eyrie. Fortunate indeed for them that this is 
so; otherwise, their numbers would long ago have been depleted by 
shooters and nest-robbers. 

Don R. Hoechlin, a medical student, has taken precious time from 
his academic studies to provide us with an intimate look at the home 
life of a pair of young Golden Eagles. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GOLDEN EAGLETS 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

DON R. HOECHLIN, 34454 Avenue G, Yucaida, California 92399 

The sight of an adult Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos) soaring in 
the afternoon sun gives one a feeling of freedom, but to watch the de- 
velopment of a pair of Golden Eaglets is a rare and thrilling experience. 

The nesting cycle begins in early January when the adult birds com- 
mence their spectacular courtship displays and the nest site selection 
process. In southern California the nest locations are about equally 
divided between tree and cliff sites. The eagle nest, called an eyrie, is 
composed of branches and twigs ranging in size from 2.56 to 0.64 cm 
in diameter. From mid-February to mid-March one to three eggs, but 
usually two, are deposited in the nest. After an incubation period of 
42 to 45 days, the first eaglet hatches. The second eaglet hatches three 
or four days later. Incubation is shared by both adults, but the major- 
ity is done by the female. 

During the first three weeks of development the eaglets are covered 
with a dual layer of down— a dense, short white down and a fine, long 
white down. Most of their first week of life is spent lying quietly in 
the nest. At this point in development they showed no fear of humans 
and actually moved toward them. At first they accepted food from the 
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female in a crouched position. By the second week the eaglets were 
able to sit up to accept food if they propped themselves with their 
wings. By the fourth week of development the eaglets took on a new 
look as the pin-feathers, especially the remiges and rectrices began to 
unsheathe. The eaglets were now also beginning to stand when ac- 
cepting food and were beginning to pick at carcasses in the nest, but 
without success. The eaglets became progressively stronger, and by the 
sixth week they were standing up for long periods while being fed and 
while observing. They were still unable to pick meat off a carcass by 
themselves and at times still accepted food from a sitting position. The 
most notable changes in eaglet behavior during the seventh week were 
the exclusive use of walking to move around the nest and the picking up 
of large pieces of disarticulated food without it first being offered by 
the female. By the eighth week the eaglets were able to strip meat off 
the prey brought to the nest but could not disarticulate the limbs. The 
eaglets were now covered completely with their juvenal plumage, al- 
though it was not yet fully unsheathed. By the beginning of the ninth 
week of development the eaglets began exercising their wings, and by 
the end of the tenth week they had both fledged. 

Prey of southern California Golden Eagles is made up predominant- 
ly of two species— the Beechey Ground Squirrel (Spermophilus besch- 
eyi) and the Audubon Cottontail (Sylvilagus audubonii). Of interest is 
the record of two adult Great Horned Owls (Bubo virginianus) and one 
Bobcat (Lynx rufus) kitten at one nest. 
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A typical cliff nest location as found in southern California. Note the sheer faces of the boulders. The nest i 
the arrow. 



A Golden Eagle eyrie located on a granite ledge in San Diego County, California. 



A three-egg Golden Eagle clutch. The two eggs on the left were white with reddish blotches, and the one on the right was stippled reddish 
and cream. 





The one-week-old Golden Eaglets. The position of the lower eaglet was typical when either eaglet was moving around the nest 



The two-week-old Golden Eaglets. Note the sleeping position of the older eaglet (upper) and the apparently lactating ground squirrel. 




The three-week-old Golden Eaglets. The remains of two cottontails can be seen, one above the eaglet on the left and one 



The four-week-old Golden Eaglets. Note the development of pin-feathers on both eaglets-especially the remiges and rectrices. 




The five-week-old Golden Eaglets. The unsheathing of the pin-feathers has become more evident and now includes the back and wi 



The six-week-old Golden Eaglets. The eaglets are now almost completely feathered except for their heads and legs. 



The seven-week-old Golden Eaglets. The heads of both eaglets have now become feathered. 
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A nine-week-old Golden Eaglet. The light hackles of the head and nape and the white area at the base of the tail can b 





An immature Golden Eagle. Note the characteristic white wing patches and white tail band. 
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A GROOVE-BILLED ANI IN 
NORTHEASTERN COLORADO 

BRUCE E. WEBB, 3 Chautauqua, Boulder, Colorado 80302 

In flight, the Groove-billed Ani (Crotophaga sulcirostris) does not present an 
image of long-distance vagrancy capabilities. Yet, from the northern extent of 
its present breeding range, i.e., the southern Rio Grande Valley of Texas, it has 
been recorded as “accidental” north to Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas and Okla- 
homa (AOU Check-list, 1957). Farther west, it has wandered to Nevada (Kingery, 
Am. Birds 29:95, 1975) and recently to California (McCaskie, Am. Birds 29:122, 
1975). 

On 3 October 1976, Peter Gent, Mike Moulton and I observed a Groove- 
billed Ani perched in a small second-growth willow (Salix sp.) thicket within 
the floodplain of the South Fork of the Republican River. We tracked the bird 
for approximately 45 minutes within a small area along U.S. Highway 385, near 
the northwest entrance to Bonny Dam State Recreation Area, Yuma County, 
Colorado. 

We noted the presence of curved grooves along the sides of its swollen bill, 
as well as its dark eye within a dull blackish-gray unfeathered circumocular area. 
Once, while perched, it partially raised its V-edged greenish iridescent crown and 
neck feathers, giving it a peculiar shaggy, loose-feathered appearance. When we 
repeatedly flushed the bird, it typically flapped two or three times and then went 
into an extended glide using its flattened tail to maneuver. While in flight it gave 
its characteristic two-part call. Upon landing in a hedgerow, it briefly elevated 
its tail and then disappeared into the dense vegetation. 

The photograph I obtained (Figure 1) lacks plumage details, but shows a dis- 
tinctive Crotophaga perching profile. Duplicate slides and full descriptions from 
each observer are on file at the Denver Museum of Natural History, Denver, Color- 
ado. This represents the second photo-documented record of this species in 
Colorado. 



Figure 1. Groove-billed Ani (Crotophaga sulcirostris) at the junction of U.S. High- 
way 385 and the northwest entrance to Bonny Dam State Recreation Area, Yuma 
County, Colorado on 3 October 1976. 
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Figure 2. Groove-billed Ani west of Pueblo Reservoir along the north bank of the 
Arkansas River, Pueblo County, Colorado on 6 July 1975. 

Photo by Jim Dennis 


Prior to this sighting, the Groove-billed Ani has been reported twice in Color- 
ado. 

The first report, on 23 April 1975, was of one perched on a roadside fence 
in company with Common Grackles (Quiscalus quiscula), one mile north of Gol- 
den, Jefferson County, but seen only briefly from a moving automobile. The 
sole observer was thorou^ily familiar with the species and aware of the signifi- 
cance of his observation. However, his attempt to relocate the ani and grackles 
was not successful. Due to the brevity of the observation, the Colorado Field 
Ornithologists Official Records Committee did not accept the report (Reddall, 
Western Birds 7:84, 1976). 

Better substantiated was a report of a single ani photographed by Jim Dennis 
on 6 July 1975 west of Pueblo Reservoir along the north bank of the Arkansas 
River, Pueblo County. Dennis observed the bird with binoculars and a 20x spot- 
ting scope for twenty minutes. Among other features, he noted the grooved oil- 
men (Dennis pers. comm.). Photos have been deposited at the Denver Museum 
of Natural History. His report represents the first photo-documented record of a 
Groove-billed Ani in Colorado. 
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BLUE-FOOTED BOOBY IN NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 

BRUCE G. ELLIOTT, 3518 Big Cut Road, Placerville, California 95667 


Between mid-September and 18 October 1976 an immature Blue-footed Booby 
(Sula nebouxii) was present on New Hogan Reservoir, Calaveras County, Calif- 
ornia. This marks the first recorded inland occurrence of the species in northern 
California, although there was an earlier report from coastal Pacific Grove, Mon- 
terey County, of up to four observed on 16 and 17 October 1971 (DeSante et al., 
Am. Birds 26:112-118, 1972). Also, with one exception, the New Hogan Reser- 
voir observation represents the northernmost recorded occurrence of the species. 
The exception is one procured in Puget Sound off Everett, Washington on 23 
September 1935 (Larrison, Murrelet 26:45, 1945). All other western United 
States records are from southern California, western Arizona, and extreme south- 
ern Nevada (McCaskie, Calif. Birds 1:117-142, 1970; Monson, Am. Birds 26:100, 
1972; McCaskie, Am. Birds 26:119-124, 1972). 

The New Hogan Reservoir bird was first reported by California Department of 
Fish and Game marine biologists Dave Zeiner and Al Petrovich on 15 September, 



Figure 1. Blue-footed Booby (Sula nebouxii) present at New Hogan Reservoir, 
Calaveras County, California from mid-September through 18 October 1976. 

Photo by Gerald G. Mugele 
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as the bird landed on the water near their boat and spent several minutes attempt- 
ing to capture and devour the plastic worms at the end of their fishing lines. The 
bird was also observed attempting to capture fish with the shallow-angle dive de* 
scribed by Palmer (Handbook of North American birds, vol. 1, Yale Univ. Press, 
New' Haven, Conn., 1962). Zeiner was not convinced the bird was successful in 
obtaining prey from the numerous large schools of Threadfin Shad (Dorasoma 
petenense), which were then near the surface, and apparently the target of the 
booby’s feeding efforts. 

On 18 September, after an extensive search of the area, my wife and I found 
the apparently healthy booby perched on a rock outcrop at the Coyote Point 
Youth Area on the northwest side of the lake. Subsequently, until the death of 
the bird on 18 October, it remained between this point and the dam, usually 
loafing at the marina. 

Analysis of field notes, sketches, and subsequent examination of photographs 
(Figure 1) suggests the bird was an immature beginning the change-over to adult 
plumage. The mandibles and gular pouch were slate gray, the facial mask some- 
what darker. The nape, dorsum, upper surface of the wings and the rectrices were 
dark brown, the posterior crown darker than the forehead. A white patch was 
visible on the hindneck, while light tips to the dorsal feathers lent an irregular 
spotted appearance to the back. The rump was not observed on 18 September, 
but subsequent examination of photographs showed it was white. Ventral plum- 
age, including the undersides of the rectrices, was dull white, with a sharply de- 
fined grayer area on the upper breast and throat. The legs were blue-gray with the 
feet comparatively paler, as if covered with a powdery bloom, especially on the 
webbing between the toes. The iris w r as yellow r ish-brow r n and, based on the 
photos, was apparently round (some adult females exhibit a star-shaped iris). Sub- 
sequent preparation of the remains determined that the bird was a female (L. 
Binford pers. comm.). 

While at New Hogan Reservoir, the booby often remained at the marina, where 
it perched tamely on the pier near the concession stand, begging food from 
passersby. At times the bird became almost aggressive in its attempts to procure 
minnow handouts. 

On 16 October the booby disappeared from the marina and was subsequently 
located on the abutments of the old dam about 1.5 km away. The bird appeared 
listless or diseased. On the 18th it was found lying on its side on the marina beach 
and taken by the marina operator. Bill Burke, to a veterinarian where it received 
treatment, but died during the return trip to the marina. The remains were pre- 
pared as a study skin at the California Academy of Sciences (CAS 69457). 

Though we can only speculate on the origin of this bird, its occurrence in 
Calaveras County can best be attributed to the passage of a powerful tropical 
storm. Hurricane Kathleen , which passed along coastal western Mexico bringing 
high winds and warm humid air northward up into southern and central Calif- 
ornia. A review of weather satellite photos shows that between 9 and 11 Septem- 
ber the storm developed due south of the Mexican Michoacan coast, moved 
northward parallel to the mainland, and passed over and along both coasts of 
Baja California. It entered the southwestern United States on a broad front 
which included the eastern boundary of the California Central Valley before turn- 
ing eastward to disintegrate over the Great Basin. Kathleen did deposit hundreds 
of Least Storm-Petrels on the Salton Sea of southern California and along the 
lower Colorado River valley from extreme southern Nevada southward, a Leach’s 
Storm-Petrel on the Salton Sea, and a Red-billed Tropicbird in San Bernardino 
County (McCaskie, Am. Birds in press, 1977; Witzeman et al., Am. Birds in press, 
1977). 
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Figure 2. Blue-footed Booby (Sula nebouxii ) present at New Hogan Reservoir, 
Calaveras County, California from mid-September through 18 October 1976. 

Photo by Gerald G. Mugele 
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Owl, Barred, 15, 97 

Boreal, 15, 90, 93, 97 
Great Horned, 138 
Spotted, 93, 95, 97 
Pagopbila ebumea, 97 
Parabuteo unicinctus, 82, 84 
Parakeet, Carolina, 82 
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Partridge, Gray, 82 
Red-legged, 82 
Parula americana, 29 
Parula, Northern, 29 
Pants atricapillus, 29 
Passer domesticus, 100, 101 
Passerina amoena, 101, 102 
ciris, 86, 89 
cyanea, 18 
Passerella iliaca, 1 01 
Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, 28 
occidentalis, 91 
Pelican, Brown, 97 
White, 28 
Perdix perdix, 82 
Petrel, Cape, 121 

Mottled (Scaled), 134 
Peucedramus taeniatus, 85 
Pewee, Eastern Wood, 88, 94, 95, 97 
Pbaethon aethereus, 37, 41, 45, 57-58, 

123, 156 
lepturus, 134 

Phainopepla, 29, 91, 95, 97 
Pbainopepla nitens, 29, 91, 95, 97 
Phalacrocorax auritus, 61, 124, 125 
pelagicus, 61, 124, 125 
penicillatus, 61, 124, 125 
olivaceus, 97 
Phalarope, Northern, 126 

Red, 86, 89, 93, 95, 97, 124, 126 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 86, 89, 93, 95, 97, 

124, 126 

Pbeucticus ludovicianus, 1 7 
melanocephalus, 101 
Philohela minor, 90, 97 
Pbilomachus pugnax, 14, 84 
Phoebe, Black, 20, 83, 88, 90, 94, 97 
Eastern, 31 
Pica pica, 29 
Pigeon, Passenger, 20 
Pipit, Sprague’s, 95, 97 
Piranga flava, 89, 97 
ludoviciana, 101 

Pitman, R. L. and Steven M. Speich, 
Black Storm-Petrel breeds in the Unit- 
ed States, 71 
Platypsaris algaiae, 85 
Plectrophenax nivalis, 86, 92 
Plegadis falcinellus, 97 
Plover, Mountain, 14 

Piping, 69-70, 87, 89, 90, 93 
Semipalmated, 13, 29 
Snowy, 13 

Podiceps grisegena, 97 
Polioptila caerulea, 20 


Porphyrula martinica, 84 
Progne subis, 97 

Protonotaria citrea, 1 7, 88, 91, 94, 97 
Psaltriparus minimus 
“melanotis, ” 85 
Pterodroma inexpectata, 134 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 61, 133 
Puffin, Horned, 38, 59, 132 
Tufted, 61, 133 

Puffinus bulleri, 12, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 
54, 61, 116, 118, 119 
cameipes, 12, 37, 40, 44, 52, 61, 
116, 120 

creatopus, 37, 40, 42, 44, 52-53, 61, 
112, 116, 117, 119 
griseus, 37, 40, 42, 44, 53, 61, 112, 
116, 119 

puffinus, 19, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 54, 
61, 62, 116, 119 

tenuirostris, 37, 40, 42, 44, 53-54, 
61, 112, 116, 120 
Pyrocephalus rubinus, 88, 90 
Quail, California, 82 
Quiscalus (Cassidix) 

mexicanus, 30, 84, 89, 92, 97 
Rail, Black, 82 
Virginia, 28 
Yellow, 97 
Rallus limicola, 28 

Reddall, Jack, Colorado Field Ornitholo- 
gists Official Records Committee re- 
port, 1972 through 1975, 81-97 
Redpoll, Hoary, 21, 85 
Redstart, American, 30 
Painted, 92, 96, 97 
Regulus calendula, 101 
satrapa, 101 
Rissa brevirostris, 20 

tridactyla, 38, 41, 43, 45, 58-59, 61, 
62, 90, 93, 97, 112, 128 
Robin, American, 100, 101 
Ruff, 14, 84 
Ry neb ops niger, 73-80 
Sandpiper, Buff-breasted, 86, 87, 90, 97 
Curlew, 14 
Terek, 19 
White-rum ped, 14 
Sapsucker, Red-naped, 15 
Sayomis nigricans, 20, 83, 88, 90, 94, 
97 

phoebe, 31 
Scardafella inca, 83 
Scaup, Lesser, 13 

Schaeffer, Philip P., Treasurer’s report, 
158 
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Scoter, Black, 93, 97 
Seiurus aurocapillus, 1 7 
motacilla, 83, 85, 97 
noveboracensis, 1 7, 29 
Selasphorus platycercus, 20 
sasin, 84 

Setophaga picta, 92, 96, 97 
ruticilla, 30 

Shearwater, Buller’s (New Zealand), 12, 
37,39,40,42,44,54,61,116, 118, 
119 

Flesh-footed, 12, 37, 40, 44, 52, 61, 
116, 120 

Manx, 19, 37, 39, 40, 42, 44, 54, 
61, 62, 116, 119 

Pink-footed, 37, 40, 42, 44, 52-53, 
61, 112, 116, 117, 119 
Short-tailed, 37, 40, 42, 44, 53-54, 
61, 112, 116, 120 

Sooty, 37, 40, 42, 44, 53, 61, 112, 
116, 119 
Streaked, 121 

Shuster, William C., Northern Goshawk 
nesting densities in montane Color- 
ado, 108-110 

Siskin, Pine, 100, 101, 104 
Sitta canadensis, 1 01 
Skaar, P. D., Eastern Phoebe in Montana, 
3 1 ; Montana Bird Distribution, review, 
72; also see Carlson, C. M. 

Skimmer, Black, 73-80 
Skua, 37, 41, 45, 58, 128 
Skylark, 16 

Small, Arnold, Western Bird Photograph- 
ers, 137 

Solitaire, Townsend’s, 101 
Somateria mollissima, 19,97 
Sparrow, Baird’s, 21 
Black-chinned, 85 
Black-throated, 21 
Chipping, 101, 103 
Clay-colored, 18 
Fox, 101 

Golden-crowned, 18, 92, 95, 97 

Harris’, 30 

House, 100, 101 

Le Conte’s, 18, 89, 97 

Lincoln’s, 101, 105 

Sharp-tailed, 92, 97 

Swamp, 18 

White-crowned, 101, 102 
White-throated, 30 
Speich, Steven M., see Pitman, R. L. 
Sphyrapicus nuchalis, 15 
ruber, 15 


Spinus psaltria, 1 8 

pinus, 100, 101, 104 
tristis, 101, 104 
Spizella atrogularis, 85 
pallida, 18 
passerina, 101, 103 
Spoonbill, Roseate, 97 
Stallcup, Richard W., Pelagic birds of 
Monterey Bay, California, 113-136 
Starling, 16 

Stercorarius longicaudus, 14, 97, 126 
parasiticus, 87, 93, 95, 97, 126, 127 
pomarinus, 87, 93, 97, 126, 127, 128 
Sterna albifrons, 87, 90, 97 
forsteri, 128-131 
hirundo, 128, 131 
paradisaea, 82, 128-131 
Storm-Petrel, Ashy, 37, 40, 55-56, 61, 
123 

Black, 37, 40, 43, 45, 56, 61, 62, 
64, 71, 122, 123 

Fork-tailed, 12, 37, 40, 44, 54-55, 61, 
121 

Galapagos, 121 
Harcourt's, 1 34 

Leach’s, 37, 40, 43, 45, 55, 61, 121, 

156 

Least, 26, 37, 41, 43, 45, 56, 61, 
62, 123, 156 

Wilson’s, 37, 41, 45, 56, 123 
Strix occidentalis, 93, 95, 97 
varia, 15, 97 

Stumella magna, 92, 95, 97 

Stumus vulgaris, 16 

Sula leucogaster, 45, 57, 135 

nebouxii, 37, 41, 45, 57, 124, 155- 

157 

sula, 135 

Swan, Mute, 19, 82 

Trumpeter, 13, 89, 93, 97 
Swift, Vaux’s, 84 

Synthliboramphus antiquus, 27, 38, 41, 
43, 45, 59, 61, 62, 97, 134 
Tanager, Hepatic, 89, 97 
Western, 101 
Tern, Arctic, 82, 128-131 
Caspian, 83, 84, 93, 97 
Common, 128-131 
Forster’s, 128-131 
Least, 87, 90, 97 
Thrasher, Bendire’s, 94, 97 
Brown, 20, 29 
Crissal, 29 
Long-billed, 97 
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Thrush, Gray-cheeked, 88, 89, 94, 97 
Hermit, 101 
Swainson’s, 29, 101 
Varied, 29, 86, 101, 104 
Wood, 86 

Toxostoma bendirei, 94, 97 
dorsale, 29 
longirostre, 97 
rufum, 20, 29 
Troglodytes aedon, 101 
Tropicbird, Red-billed, 37, 41, 45, 57- 
58, 123, 156 
White-tailed, 134 

Tryngites subruficollis, 86, 87, 90, 97 
Turdus migratorius, 100, 101 
Turkey, 13 

Una aalge, 61, 62, 114, 131, 132 
lomvia, 14, 59, 114, 131, 132 
Vermivora celata, 101 

chrysoptera, 86, 88, 91, 94 

“laxurencei, ” 85 

luciae, 89, 97 

peregrin a, 1 7 

pinus, 83, 85, 91, 94, 97 

ruficapilla, 101, 105 

Vireo, Philadelphia, 86, 89, 91, 94, 95, 
97 

Warbling, 101 

White-eyed, 83, 85, 91, 94, 97 
Yellow-throated, 86, 88, 97 
Vireo flavifrons, 86, 88, 97 
gihm, 101 

griseus, 83, 85, 91, 94, 97 
philadelpbicus, 86, 89, 91, 94, 95, 
97 

Vulture, Black, 82, 84 
Wahl, Terence R., see Mattocks, P. W., 
et al. 

Warbler, Bay-breasted, 88, 91, 92 
Black-and-white, 29, 101, 105 
Blackburnian, 88, 91, 94, 96 
Black-throated Blue, 29, 88 
Black-throated Green, 88 
Blue-winged, 83, 85, 91, 94, 97 
Canada, 30, 89, 91, 94, 97 
Cape May, 17, 86, 88, 91, 92, 94, 97 
Cerulean, 97 
Chestnut-sided, 17, 29 
Connecticut, 89, 97 
Golden- winged, 86, 88, 91, 94 
Hermit, 83, 85, 97 


Hooded, 89, 91 

Kentucky, 83, 88, 89, 91, 94, 96, 97 

“Lawrence's,” 85 

Lucy’s, 89, 97 

MacGillivray’s, 101, 105 

Magnolia, 20 

Mourning, 29 

Nashville, 101, 105 

Olive, 85 

Orange-crowned, 101 
Palm, 17 

Pine, 91, 94, 96, 97 
Prairie, 83, 94, 97 
Prothonotary, 17, 88, 91, 94, 97 
Swainson’s, 94, 97 
Tennessee, 17 
Townsend’s, 101, 105 
Wilson’s, 101, 105 
Worm-eating, 88 
Yellow, 101, 105 
Yellow-rumped, 101 
Yellow-throated, 91, 94, 97 
Waterthrush, Louisiana, 83, 85, 97 
Northern, 17, 29 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 101, 102 
Cedar, 101 

Webb, Bruce E., Groove-billed Ani in 
northeastern Colorado, A, 153-154; 
review by, 32 
Wheatear, 82 
Whip-poor-will, 97 
Wigeon, European, 87, 97 
Wilsonia canadensis, 30, 89, 91, 94, 97 
citrina, 89, 91 
pusilla, 101, 105 

Wilt, Richard A., Unusual birds in the 
vicinity of Pipe Spring, Arizona, 28-30 
Woodcock, American, 90, 97 
Woodpecker, Pileated, 82, 85 
Wren, Cactus, 85 
House, 101 

Short-billed Marsh, 89, 91, 94, 95, 97 
Wrentit, 85 

Xema sabini, 37, 41, 43, 58, 128 
Xenus cinereus, 19 
Zenaida asiatica, 93, 97 
macroura, 101 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 30 
atricapilla, 18, 92, 95, 97 
leucopbrys, 101, 102 
querula, 30 
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